Introdtuiion

we leave the theatre with a mixture of disappointment and
relief. We have not been put through it after all; in the
'perpetual struggle "between Good and Evil' we have felt no
real contact with either, Harry fails in evil as Agatha fails
in goodness; they remain well-bred, negative puritans;
Agatha has achieved a painful detachment from the love
of created beings, but where is there an affirmation, or
even a sense of possession by a 'divine union'? Where is the
love of God?

Harry has either let 'I dare not' wait upon 'I would*, or
has let 'I would' wait upon 'I won't', taking extra care to
prevent the thing he longed for:

... he seemed very anxious about my Lady.
Tried to keep her in when the weather was rough,
Didn't like to see her lean over the rail.

(I. i. 521-3)

He has neither the ferocity of a Clytemnestra nor the
hunger for right action of an Orestes. As he is not sorry for
his supposed murder, he gets no pity; as he is not murder-
ous, there is no terror. A colourless sinner, he gets the
Eumenides he deserves, Eumenides of the drawing-room*
Downing calls them 'gkosts9 (II. iii. 244?) and ghosts they
are, ghosts of ghosts, ever speechless and at last invisible.
It is said that when Aeschylus' trilogy was first performed
in Athens, so terrible in looks, voice and action were the
Eumenides, that a pregnant woman seated in the audience
gave birth to her child at their first appearance. But here
such things can no longer happen. The ritual of the draw-
ing-room has proved stronger than that of the Eumenides,
and has banished them from the stage.

Nevertheless Eliot has not failed in his central purposes;
he has brought poetry into the world in which the audience
lives; he has Tenewed through his drama a sense of our
involvement with a supernatural order; he has created a
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